A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


January 1, 1869, 


¢ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. : 
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TOO HOSPITABLE BY HALF ! 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 
CHAPTER IX.—HARD TIMES FOR MR. CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. 


Mr. Luoyp surveyed the exterior of his brother’s 
house with a critical eye. It was the largest in 
Lloyd Terrace, and still wore the handsomest ap- 
pearance. Any stranger, regarding it as attentively 
as Mr. Lloyd did, would have unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced it the abode of a family who were not in 
the habit of looking twice at their money before it 
passed out of their hands. ‘The entrance-hall, with 
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its well-painted door, looked as if it never opened 
but to admit well-to-do people. The plot of garden 
in front was trim, and still bloomed with a few late 
flowers ; the low iron railing, separating it from the 
next garden, was green and unbroken. In no part 
of the exterior was there any rust or decay, or sign 
of shabby thriftiness; and Mr. Lloyd knew full well 
that it was the same within the dwelling. 

- Mr. Lloyd rang the front-door bell,, and saw 





| Mab, through the clear panes of the half-glass door, 
| shake her head at him as she passed through the 
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lobby on her way up-stairs, and. the words, ‘We 
don’t want anything,” reached his ear. Mr. Lloyd’s 
ruffled temper was not smoothed by this, and he 
rang again more violently. This time Mab looked 
more carefully, and ran towards the door with a little 
affected gesture of surprise and welcome. 

‘Why, unele, is it you?” she cried, ‘and I took 
you for nobody but a hawker; they are so tiresome, 
and you are so like them, uncle Lloyd. Oh! I am 
sure papa will be very glad to see you, but he is gone 
into town, and won’t be back to dinner till six. We 
dine at six to-day, I think; but Mary shall bring 
you something nice for lunch. Come near the fire; 
it has burned low while I’ve been practising, but Pll 
soon get a good blaze for you.” 

If Mab had studied a speech which should be 
exasperating to her uncle, she could not have suc- 
ceeded better. She heaped a quantity of coals upon 
the fire, and took a pretty little toy of a bellows to 
blow them into a flame, while Mr. Lloyd looked on 
grimly, feeling all the pangs of an outrage upon his 
favourite passion. Mab was altogether unconscious 
of his pain and displeasure. She had a vague, 
girlish notion, that it was necessary to propitiate 
him, and she was doing her best to give him a cor- 
dial welcome. She did more for him than she 
would have done for her father, for she hurried 
down into the kitchen, and with her own hands 
spread the luncheon-tray with every delicacy in the 
larder. Mr. Lloyd seated himself before this luxu- 
rious — with no relaxation of his grim counte- 
nance, though he did ample justi¢e to it, as he was 
in the habit of doing whenever he visited his brother 
Christopher. Mab grew more and more alarmed at 
his stern aspect; and never did @ poor, injudicious, 
unobservant dependent do greater damage to his 
own cause, than she did by her prodigal efforts to 
please and welcome her rich unele, 

Mr. Christopher Lloyd cante home at the appointed 
time, with the good but fastidious appetite of a 
healthy man accustomed to rich living. The two 
boys, who had kept out of their uncle’s way, made 
their appearance, and as boys will do, despatched an 
amazing amount of food. Mr. Lioyd’s irritation 
increased at each moment, Everything was on 4 
lavish scale; the amount of plate, the fineness of the 
table linen, the cheerful light, the comfortable crack- 
ling and blazing of the fire, “And Christopher has 
no more than thirty pounds in his pocket,” thought 
Mr. Lloyd. He despised him in his heart of hearts. 

When dinner was over, Mab and the boys left the 
room, and Mr, Christopher Lloyd fortified himself 
for the coming interview by Seeking rapidly two 
or three glasses of wine, taken under tho fire of his 
brother's eyes. Perhaps the only thing which could 
have made Mr, Christopher Lloyd not upon good 


terms with himself, was the very calamity which had ' 


now befallen him. As long as he could put his hand 
into his pocket, and bring it out filled with glittering 
coins, he felt himself what he was accounted to be, 
a clever man, sagacious, and’ ready-witted. For 
many years he had been the oracle of Devonshires’ 
warehouse, and the favourite occupant of the best 
state-room on board the steamers which, had carried 
him to and fro across the Atlantic. He was younger 
by several years than his brother, but he ra always 
assumed a superiority over him in every way, yet a 
pleasant, genial superiority that was not without its 
element of affection. After an irksome silence of 
some moments he glanced at his brother’s face, who 
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had banished every expression from it, and said in a 
questioning tone, ‘‘ Well, brother?” 

‘‘ Well, brother?” repeated Mr. Lloyd, with a 
sharp snap of his thin lips over the two words. 

‘‘T suppose Barry has told you what a fix I’m in,” 
continued Mr. Christopher; ‘she’s a good girl, is my 
Barry, the very image of her poor mother, God bless 
ner! Between ourselves, I don’t know whatever I 
should do without her. She is worth two of Mab; 
though Mab is a child to be proud of. Mab is sure 
to marry well.” He was only talking to gain time, 
and perhaps to find out some weakness for his 
nieces in his brother’s heart; but Mr. Lloyd re- 
mained impenetrable and utterly unmoved. 

‘‘T should be very glad of your advice, David,” he 
added briefly. 

‘‘How much do you suppose our dinner cost us to- 
day?’ was the unexpected rejoinder, spoken in a 
dry tone. y 

“T’ve not the least idea,” 
topher Lloyd. 

‘‘ Not the least idea!” repeated his brother, testily, 
‘‘and Barry tells me you’ve only thirty pounds left.” 

‘“‘ Quite true,” he replied, ‘‘ and no chance of earn- 
ing more till this horrid war is ended. Half of us 
will be dead by that time. So I am in Othello’s cir- 
cumstances, my occupation ’s gone.”’ 

He attempted to speak airily, but it was in vain, 
and his trembling voice warned him that it was time 
to cease speaking, His brother’s rigid features did 
not unbend. 

‘You remember, Ohristopher,” he said, “that I 
already hold a bill of sale upon your furniture,” 

“Yes, but what of that?” asked Christopher, 
opening his eyes widely, and arching his sandy eyc- 

rows. 

‘‘ Does Barry know it?” inquired Mr. Lloyd. 

“‘T don’t know that she does,” he answered, with 
& short uneasy laugh. 
form, you know. I gave you the bill because you 
became surety for me to the Devonshires for £500. 
They will give up the bond, of course, now, and that 
will be all about it. We will go down to-morrow, if 
you like, and see about it; but really there is no 
necessity. They could not enforce it, unless they 
could prove that I had defrauded them.” 

‘‘Woll, well, well!” murmured his brother, 
rubbing his thin hands together, 

The brothers fell into silence again, with now and 
then a furtive glance at each other. The sound of 
Mab’s harp reached from the other room, and her 
father’s face lighted up with pride and pleasure. 
She was playin the ‘‘ March of the Men of Harlech,” 
and tho Celtic blood grew warm in his veins, and the 
Celtic fire burned in his eyes, He had forgotten his 
impending difficulties altogether. Mr. Lloyd watched 
him curiously, and with the same subtle smile which 
had startled Barry an evening or two before. 
When the strain ceased, and his brother’s glow of 
enjoyment had subsided, he addressed him again. 

‘“‘T have another little business to see after,” he 
said; ‘one of your city missionaries owes me three 
pounds, and I’d better be looking it up. I can find 
him out through Mark Fletcher, so I’ll go down to 
the bank in the morning. I can’t afford to lose three 
pounds.” 

‘* You’re very likely to do it,” answered Mr. Chris- 
topher; ‘“‘why! man alive! we're all at starving 
point, and if your missionary ever had the money to 
pay you he has given it away before this. It is no 
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time to press for debts. You’d better make up your 
mind to lose your three pounds.” 

The sallow skin of Mr. Lloyd grew a shade paler, 
but he set his teeth together, and knit his grey 
eyebrows, with an expression which would have 
made his debtor quail, if he was unprepared to meet 
his demand. 

Mr. Lloyd’s visit to the bank the next morning, so 
far as seeing Mark Fletcher was concerned, was an 
effort wasted. He was told that Mr. Fletcher had 
applied for a few days’ holiday, as he had taken 
none during the summer, and that he would not be 
at business again for a fortnight. He was not more 
successful in his search for the city missionary, who 
was gone on a temporary charge to the town of 
Blackburn. During the rest of the day, he tried 
Mab’s patience exceedingly by peering into every 
room, and making figures on an old envelope, after 
asking her how much such and such articles cost. 
He seemed shocked and displeased at her ignorance 
and inability to answer his questions, until she found 
him a file of bills, which Barry, in her prudent 
housewifery, had kept by her since she had become 
her father’s housekeeper. Mr. Lloyd seized upon 
them with hungry avidity, and carrying them off to 
a quiet corner, amused himself with them for the 
last few hours of the day. 


CHAPTER X.—BARRY TRIES TO BE A MYSTIC. 


Wirn Mr. Lloyd’s departure from Olunbury Heath 
House there came a sense of peace and stillness 
settling upon it and brooding over it, which added to 
its rustic quiet and seclusion a charm that Barry felt 
rather than understood. It had lost its sole element 
of fretting and worldly care, and seemed to her like 
some pleasant haven, where she could rest in safety 
after the agitation and turmoil of the last few weeks. 
It was almost impossible for her to realise that, not a 


_ hundred miles away, all the sorrow and strife and 


pain of the great calamity which had befallen her 
native place was increasing daily. Here the pleasant 
hours ‘‘ glided away with down upon their feet,” and 
their noiseless footfalls passed by more quickly than 
she could have expected. Freed from the chill of 
her husband’s presence, Mrs. Lloyd unfolded and 
brought to light more genial qualities of companion- 
ship than Barry had ever discovered in her before; 
end now and then a fitful gleam of humour played 
across the serene austerity of her manners. The 
house itself was full of a sacred hush and silence, 
which seemed to set it far apart from the rest of the 
noise-filled world ; and the rare and precious gleams 
of the November sunshine glimmered in through ’the 
old diamond panes of the windows, like the few 
words of pleasantry uttered by the aged lips of its 
mistress. To Barry she opened her heart as she had 
never done to any one,else, excepting Mark Fletcher, 
and the daughter whose death he had so faithfully 
lamented. Barry was eager to learn from her those 
mystic secrets which were made known to her in 
her frequent and prolonged meditations. ‘Oh! the 
peace !”? she said, with a light upon her face which 
told that she spoke of that which she knew herself, 
“the profound peace, the calm tranquillity, there is 
in that soul which has no more will of its own, 
which has no more thought for itself than the babe 
asleep in its mother’s arms! I know it, Barry, I 
know it, it is no idle dream. When I can find 
myself alone with God, I am no longer myself, a 
feeble, dying woman, for He takes full possession of 
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me, soul and heart, brain and will, and I no longer 
live, but he lives in me. There is no joy like that 
joy; there is no union like the union of the Divine 
spirit with my mortal spirit.” 

«But, aunt,” said Barry, fearfully, “I do not 
understand it at all. I have known many Christian 
people, but never one who lost themselves to all the 
outer world as you do in meditation. I went into 
your room the day I came here, and you neither saw 
me nor heard me. What is it like? How do you 
set about it ?” 

A faint austere smile beamed for an instant on the 
grave face of Mrs. Lloyd, and her sunken eyes, 
which looked the darker for the purple circles 
beneath them, were lifted up to the dull sky, with a 
solemn light shining through them. 

‘‘T eannot describe it to you,” she answered. ‘Only 
this'I know : it is a feeling sweeter and more solemn 
than any words can tell, and my soul is caught away, 
and carried whither I know not, only that it is in 
perfect rapture and peace, and it is kept in it, apart 
from everything earthly, until it is time for me to 
return to this life. it is surely surely a foretaste of 
that heavenly rest where no wave of trouble shall 
beat against me for evermore.” 

“Aunt,” said Barry, with trembling lips and 
throbbing heart, ‘‘I should so like to feel somethin 
of this. Do you think I could ever feel this sana 
How could I gain it? I believe that I love God 
sincerely, and I am sure I could bear any trouble or 
suffer any loss, rather than lose the faith that he loves 
me. How can I get as near to him as you do?” 

‘“‘Child, child,” replied Mrs. Lloyd, ‘‘it is no easy 
matter for the young like you to empty your hearts 
of all but God; and yet it may be, if you are true of 
heart before him, that he will vouchsafe to reveal 
himself more fully to you than to me. Your cousin 
Ellen had a richer and higher life in him than I 
have ever enjoyed.” 

‘And what must I do?” cried Barry, with intense 
earnestness. She glanced for a moment at the 
relationships and ties which made up the sums of 
her life; at her father, her sister, her twin brothers, 
and then, with a light blush which no eye detected, 
she summoned the image of Richard Crichton before 
her mind. Yes: at that instant she was willing to 
renounce al, to give up even this latest but closest 
love, if by any means she could attain to the sanctity 
and devotion of the aged woman before her. “I 
believe I could do it,” she added, with bowed head 
and clasped hands—‘ I believe I could give up evory- 
thing if God would only visit my soul as he does 
yours. Oh, aunt! tell me what I shall do!” 

“He cannot come,” said Mrs. Lloyd, “into a 
heart that is full of the din of the voices of the world, 
You-must set yourself before him as I do, and drive 
away all the chattering birds of the air that would 
flutter down upon your heart, and devour the good 
seed sown in it. It is a hard task to set yourself. 
You know not whence they come, the noisy, and oft- 
times noisome creatures; and often at the moment 
when you think your mind is most free and empty 
for the reception of the heavenly guest, then some 
foolish thought swoops down, and the timorous dove 
of peace is scared away by the flapping of his foul 
wings. It seems to me at times, Barry, that one 
must needs drink at every broken cistern, and find 
out for one’s self how hot and brackish the water is, 
before we shall be satisfied with the taste of the 
waters of life.” 

F 2 
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‘‘ But you are satisfied ?” said Barry. 

“‘ Satisfied !”’ echoed her aunt, with another up- 
ward and solemn glance; “‘ there is no word for that 
satisfaction. When I am waiting for him, he comes 
to me; I feel the nearness of his presence; he tells 
me all his name. I feel in myself what he has borne 
for me. I share all his mortal anguish, and I am as 
if crucified with him. That is rapture. But what is 
it when I feel his divine joy, his eternal blessedness ? 
Oh! child, it is a poor word to use, is the word 
satisfied.” 

‘‘ But what must I do?” repeated Barry. 

‘*T will describe to you the first time I enjoyed 
this union with him,” said the mystic. ‘‘ Like you, I 
earnestly desired it, but I was at the time in great 
sorrow and heaviness of heart. I resolved to empty 
it of all, of every care or pleasure or hope of this 
life. I seated myself under the sycamore-tree in the 
garden, and fastened my eyes upon the turf at my 
feet, resolving to see nothing, and listen to nothing 
that might distract. Every thought that arose I 
chased away; I did not even pray for anything, for 
prayer is not meditation. I strove to make my mind 
a blank for God to write upon. And it came to my 
soul at last, the Divine presence; my inward ear 
heard the still small voice, which speaks only in 
perfect solitude and recollection of spirit. So was 
the secret of the Lord revealed to me.” 

It might only puzzle the reader if more were to be 
written of what the devout mystic said to her 
young companion. It is enough to say that this 
experience is no creation of fancy, but is a true por- 
traiture of the old lady’s frame of mind. 

After this conversation they sat in silence for the 
rest of the morning. Barry was filled with the keen 
desire of a young and enthusiastic nature to verify 
for itself this experience of something beyond the 
ordinary joys of religion. Her awed fancy was fired 
with strange imaginations, and she waited impa- 
tiently for the hour of her aunt’s mid-day medita- 
tion. When it arrived, and Mrs. Lloyd withdrew 
silently to the unfurnished room, where her chair 
was set in a special place, that no change might 
distract her thoughts, Barry attired herself hastily 
in her bonnet and shawl, and hurried out to find the 
seat under the sycamore-tree. 

It was a fine old spreading tree, growing in the 
hedge between the garden and the heath beyond. A 
few broad yellow leaves were still left upon its lower 
branches, but the rest lay moulderirg upon the turf, 
which was green with grass and mosses. The seat 
under the tree was close against the rough trunk, 
and Barry found a comfortable resting-place for her 
head, aswell as the soft carpet of the turf for her 
feet. The air was still soft and mild, especially at 
the noontide, when all breath of frost had passed 
from the atmosphere; and a gentle breeze rustled 
among the few leaves overhead with a quiet and 
monotonous murmur. Barry half closed her grey eyes, 
until the long lashes lay as a screen between them 
and the spot of green moss upon which she fastened 
her gaze. It would have been a pleasant picture to 
see, had there been any one to see it. She was very 
much in earnest ; very ambitious to enter upon this 
new and mystical phase of spiritual life, and her 
colour came and went with her irregularly drawn 
breath. She felt all her senses preternaturally 
quickened for every sound and sight of outward 
life. She could hear the geese in the stubble- 
fields far away, and the rooks flying over the heath, 
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and the pigeons in the dovecot behind the house; 
even the clicking of Nanny’s pattens about the 
kitchen floor reached her attentive ear. The little 
spot of turf upon which she was gazing seemed full 
of attractive wonders; the flickering sunbeams 
seemed to choose it for a place to dance about, and 
the late flies of autumn buzzed round it. But she 
persevered in her effort to set herself free from every 
distracting influence, and she shut her eyes, and 
closed her ears steadily against these sights and 
sounds. Still it was no easy task, as her aunt had 
said. Her thoughts, like her senses, appeared to be 
stimulated to an unwonted activity, and above all 
her father’s difficulties haunted her imagination. 
These were the chattering birds, of which she had 
been warned, and she drove them away with energy; 
and gradually brought herself, as she believed, to the 
desired condition of mental emptiness. Sounds died 
away, and sights vanished, and the thoughts which 
had troubled her grew fainter. A sensation of 
profound rest and quietness was breathed through 
her frame; and before Barry knew it, she had fallen 
asleep under the old sycamore-tree, like a child 
weary with its play. 

She was fet stn a from a pleasant dream of her 
lost mother standing before her, and laying her 
caressing hand softly upon her forehead, by a move- 
ment close beside her, which caused her to start u 
in something like alarm, to meet the eyes of Mark 
Fletcher bent smilingly upon her. Barry rubbed her 
own, and looked round her in bewilderment, un- 
certain whether she could really be at Clunbury if 
Mark was there. But the sight of the sycamore, 
and the little spot of turf before her, brought back to 
her mind the meditation upon which he had intruded, 
and she looked at him regretfully and reproach- 
fully. ‘‘Oh, Mark!” she cried, ‘“‘ you ought not to 
have disturbed me. I had just got my mind free 
from other thoughts, and I should have felt what 
my aunt feels.” 

‘“‘ You were asleep, Barry,” answered Mark, laugh- 

ing; ‘‘so sound asleep that you never heard my 
footsteps on the walk. Then you too were trying to 
have your hour of trance ?” 
_ “T’m afraid I was asleep,” said Barry, getting up 
from her comfortable seat, and looking round her 
sorrowfully. ‘Yes, I was trying to meditate like my 
aunt, but I fell asleep instead.” 

‘The most natural thing in the world to do,” said 
Mark, “in a place so quiet as this. Don’t take it to 
heart, Barry. You are intended for another kind of 
Christian life, I hope. I am afraid it is but a 
spiritual indulgence after all; and not worth as much 
as the active, cheerful service of a true heart. It is 
no necessary part of real religion. This mystic expe- 
rience may be very pleasant, but is ‘not so profitable 
as the more practical faith, which impels to active 
benevolence instead of personal enjoyment. But you 
do not ask me why I am here.” 

‘Why are you here, Mark?” she asked quickly, 
laying her hand upon his arm, and looking up into 
his face witha sudden expression of fear upon her 
own. ‘Is there anything the matter at home?” 

“No, no!” he cried, “what a simpleton I am! 
They are all right; but I thought I would take my 
holiday, and come down here for a few days to see 
if I could use my influence with your uncle for you 
and your father. I could say more to him than you 
can.” 

‘My uncle is gone,” said Barry. 
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‘“Gone!” echoed Mark, in a tone of amazement. 

‘Gone to Manchester,” continued Barry, ‘to see 
what he can do for my father; and I am to stay here 
with my aunt till he returns. I am very glad you are 
come, though; it is very lonely here.” 

‘«‘ Even if I disturb your meditations ?’’ said Mark, 
smiling. ‘‘So your uncle is gone to see what he can 
do for your father? ‘Well, he can help him if he will.” 

“Ts he a rich man?” asked Barry. 

“Certainly he is a rich man,’”’ he answered, in- 
advertently ; ‘‘his income cannot be less than a 
thousand a year. He can help your father without 
hurting himself.” 

‘“‘T had no idea he wasso rich!” exclaimed Barry, 
joyfully, as a crowd of bright hopes rose before her 
mind. She forgot her interrupted meditation, and as 
it yet wanted half an hour to dinner-time, she walked 
to and fro with Mark under the leafless trees, alto- 
gether regardless that she was sharpening her appe- 
tite by the exercise. 


AN IRISH WAKE. 


Ir was late one October evening when a group of 
persons entered the village. They were going to 
the wake of Tom. Dennehy, a farmer, whose death 
had taken place that morning. The group con- 
sisted of Farmer O’Rorke and his wife, their son 
John, and a merry, bright-eyed girl named Kate, 
their only daughter. On nearing the cabin tenanted 
by the widow of the deceased, the ears of O’Rorke 
and his party were saluted with the plaintive ‘‘ keen,” 
or wail of sorrow. 

The farmer lifted the latch, and entered into the 
room, which was densely filled with tobacco smoke. 
Proceeding towards the bed, he lifted his hat 
reverently from his head, and muttered a prayer for 





,the repose of the soul of the dead. His wife hastened 


to the side of the afflicted widow, to administer con- 
solation. 

In the most conspicuous corner of the apartment 
was the bed containing the body of poor Dennehy. 
From the top several sheets were hung in the form 
of a canopy, whence they descended in various folds, 
the whole being tastefully decorated with laurel and 
other.leaves. A table beside the bed was covered 
with a white sheet, on which rested an odd number 
of candles, even numbers being considered unlucky 
on such occasions. A plate of snuff, pipes and 
tobacco, completed the arrangements. 

The view of the corpse was much obstructed by 
the crowd of females surrounding it, some hanging 
over it in unfeigned grief, while others, in an opposite 
direction, talked and laughed without the smallest 
possible concern. Attached to the head of the bed 
was a small wooden crucifix, and on the breast of the 
dead was placed a plate containing salt, to charm 
away evil spirits. 

While the female section of the community 
hovered about the widow, the younger portion, con- 
sisting of youths and girls, talked and chatted in a 
merry strain. The corners near the fire were filled 
with old men in rough frieze coats and knee breeches, 
some of them with pipes in their mouths. 

‘‘Mary darlin’,” said the widow to her daughter, 
after she had listened to some very doubtful conso- 
lation as to the probable sojourn of her husband’s 
soul in purgatory, ‘“thry is that kettle bilin’ a 
cushla, ’tis time the neighbours wet their lips.”’ 
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‘“‘Thrue for you, ma’am, God pity you,” said 
Andy Malone, a hard-featured man, with a red face 
and a comical leer about his eyes. ‘‘There’s ould 
Ned here has been watching that kittle for the last 
quarter of an hour.” 

‘‘ Estimatin’ to himself, I suppose,’”’ observed an 
antiquated hedge-schoolmaster, ‘‘the probable 
amount of hydraulic pressure.” 

‘“‘Troth ’tis a lie for you, Andy,” returned Ned, 
blushing like a rose. ‘‘IfI have a ragged coat to 
my back, I’ve an indepindint heart. If every one of 
yez cared as little * 

‘“‘Yerra, Ned, will you whist, and don’t be making 
a blowin’ horn o’ yourself before the people,” cried 
John Connor. 

“Tf I’m ould itself,” continued Ned, ejecting 
volumes of smoke from his mouth, ‘I don’t want to 
be made a fool of.” 

‘‘Wisha, Ned, can’t ye take a joke?” observed 
another. 

‘Ned was taking a dhrop too much last night,” 
Andy went on to say, ‘“‘and he’s in bad humour 
now.” 

How far this kind of “chaff” might have pro- 
ceeded it is impossible to say, but at this moment a 
youngster, stationed as a kind of usher near the 
door, exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s Father Pether and Father 
Raymond on the road abroad.” 

This was the signal for general quiet. A couple 
of matronly women proceeded to hand round’:the 
whiskey punch. Farmer O’Rorke now rose, and pre- 
paratory to lifting his glass to, his lips, said :— 
‘‘Here’s that the Blessed Virgin may comfort the 
widow an’ her dacent family. Boys an’ girls, yer 
health, and may the Lord have mercy on the sowl of 
the man that’s gone.” 

‘‘ Amin, Denis,’”’ responded all the old men. 

“A dacent neighbour as ever lived,” observed 
Andy Malone. 

** An’ a good father ‘ 

“The best of husbands,” sobbed Mrs. Dennehy, 
to whose feelings this style of eulogy was but an 
appeal. 

For some moments the men relapsed into silence, 
while the females joined the widow in lamentation. 








The strong drink still continued to be handed round. 
The young men and women sat apart in a corner 
conversing on matters which you or I, dear reader, 
have nothing to do with. The fire was monopolised 
by the oldest men, who smoked their pipes, and 
chatted in the freest manner. 

‘‘T’m afeard we'll have a storm to-night,” remarked 
Bartle O’Callaghan. ‘‘The clouds was gatherin’ as 
I came along.” 

‘The wind is rising, anyway,” responded Andy, 
‘but shure what was it to last night? I was up till 
three in the morning, and it rained as if the windys 
of heaven was opened.” 

‘‘ Have you ne’er a word to say at all?” asked 
Bartle of old Ned. 

‘“Where’s the use in me spakin’,’”’ replied Ned. 
‘Shure you have it all to yourselves, maybe Jemmy 
O’Loghlen (the schoolmaster) will enlighten yez.” 

“Youre mighty quiet, now that you’re not 
wantin’,”” remarked Bartle, alluding to the juvenile 
section of the community. ‘Give us a song, 
Paddy?” 

‘‘ Faix, I can’t,” replied Paddy, ‘“ but here’s Nelly, 
the best singer in the village.” 








“Go on now wid yourself,” said Nelly, “I don’t 
want none o’ your blarney to-night, anyway.” 

“Ah! Tom,” said Bartle, addressing the corpse, 
“you're there this night, the Lord be sneveidal to 
you, an’ if you were alive ’tisn’t long I’d be axin’ for 
asong. Howsomever, you often took my place, and 
one good turn deserves another.” 

With this moral, he wiped the pipe upon his coat- 
sleeve, and handed it to another. He then conr- 
menced the first verso of an old song, concluding 
with the words— 


‘ , 


‘Down, down in our village.’ 
Loud applause heralded the conclusion. 

‘*More luck, Bartle,” said Andy Morrow, ‘an’ 
here’s your health an’ long life to you. You've a 
noble call.” 

‘*T have avick, and shure there’s no one I’d sooner 
ax for a song than yourself.” 

‘*Sorra one 0’ me can sing,” replied Andy, “ but 
here’s Ned sings like a thrush—when he’s been 
dhrinking !” 

‘“‘Tf the boys have no objection,” said Ned, “Tl 
sing a little song I heard a short time ago.” 

‘“* Whatever’s plazin’ to you, Ned.” 

‘**'Tis Irish.” 

“‘Wisha! more luck to you, an’ that you may 
never be dhry but when you’ve a quart of this” 
(holding up a glass of punch) “before you.” 

Ned drew his chair closer to the fire, spat a 
mouthful of tobacco-juice upon the burning logs, and 
commenced to sing that beautiful hymn in Izish, 
beginning— 

**Slamigad O! nai bin an firaim.” ‘ 

At first the sound of mirth was hushed, all play 
was forsaken, and faces beaming with delight were 
fixed upon the old man. As the melody proceeded, 
the smile relaxed upon the features, the joke died 
upon the tongue, the pipe was withdrawn from the 
mouth, and the breasts of the old men heaved with a 
sigh, while they themselves relapsed into an involun- 
tary seriousness. There was no boisterous outbreak at 
the termination. Suppressed signs of pleasure, and 
a silent shake of the hand, were the only responses 
given. Pipes were lit again and matters went on 
as before. 

“The Lord be about us! did you hear that?” 
asked Andy, losing in a moment all his humour as 
a peal of thunder shook the house. 

“The Almighty preserve us, there’s lightning!” 
said Ned, starting back. 

“Did you hear that cry?” asked the old school- 
master, with distended eyes. 
nat a yee car, tars, 32 Deron 

say, ys, Land o° ecards to 
lighten the evening ?” 

‘*Qh, the Lord forbid!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Rorke. 
“Would you tempt God Almighty to his face?” 

7 Well, we'll have a song or a story, anyway.” 

‘A story, a story!” cried all, simultaneously. 
‘Come, Bartle, it’s given up to you, you know.” — 

‘Here goes, then,” said Bartle, and he began a 
ghost story which made their fiesh creep. ig 

Other tales equally marvellous went the round of 
the group at the fire. Exclamations of surprise and 
fear followed, with an occasional, ‘“‘ Wisha! d’ye 
tell me so. The Lord be between us an’ harm,” ete., 
xs some adept in the art of story-telling, more adroit 
than another, sought to impose upon the credulity of 
his hearers. 
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In a moment or two the laich.of the door was 
suddenly lifted, and Frank O’Rorke, the farmer's 
eldest son, entered, accompanied by Mr. Branigan, 
the village scripture-reader. A shout of welcome 
greeted the former, while the latter was regarded 
with a stare of curiosity, and a whisper went round 
as to wlio he could be. Many had seen him fre- 
quently in the town, but were ignorant of his occu- 
pation. John. Connor and Ned extended their 
hands, being the only persons acquainted with him. 
The widow was absent from the room at the moment 
of his entrance, and so numerous were her guests 
that he escaped attention. Had this not been the 
case, most probably she would have informed her 
friends of his reading the Bible for her husband 
before death. For Tom Dennehy had taken a warm 
interest in the Irish teaching movement, though 
secretly for fear of the priests. 

The night passed away rapidly. Frank and 
Branigan sat deeply immersed in their own conver- 
sation, heedless of the jest and laugh, under the 
impression that their movements were unheeded by 
those around. Little did they suspect that there was 
one watching them with the eye of a lynx, noticing 
every look and gesture, and recording in his mind 
the substance of each half-whisper which caught his 
ears. This was Mick Hennessy, clerk of the parish, 
collector of dues, and general factotum of the village 
ecclesiastic. 

Farmer O’Rorke and his wife now rose to take’ 
their leave, but their sons, John and Frank, re- 
mained. 

‘“‘That’s a bad cowld you have,” observed Bartle 
to Frank, as the party he addressed coughed fre- 
quently. ‘‘ Dhraw near avic and take a hate o’ the 
fire, there’s room enough. If we had a pack of cards 
we could amuse ourselves.” 

‘‘Andy avic,” said the widow, ‘there was an 
ould pack on the shelf there; but I forgot, Kate lit, 
the fire with them—wirra sthru, my poor brain’s 
bewildhered.”’ 

‘“‘ Well shure, we'll have another story or a song,” 
remarked Bartle. “If I’m ould itself, I flatther 
myself there’s a thrifle o’ sperits left in me.” 

‘‘Thrue for you, Bartle,” said Ned, ‘‘ an a couple 
0’ glasses more you'll have before we break up.” 

‘‘ Now hearken to me: alcoholic distillations is one 
thing, and the energetic and pristine vigour of man- 
hood is another. So there’s where you're out, for ’tis 
the latther he mares.” 

‘“See what it is to be larned, Ned,” exclaimed 
Andy, laughing. 

“Tis more nor I ever purtinded to,” replied 
Ned. 

‘But the story,” cried several voices. 

“Ay, thrue enough, I forgot that,” responded 
Bartle. ‘If Mister Frank wouldn’t mind the like; 
but if it was plazin’ we’d be glad to hear him tell us 
a story.” 

‘“‘T’d give you a story with pleasure, boys,” replied 
Frank, ‘‘ but the truth is I hav’n’t one. To be sure! 
could read one for you, only forthe cough. But here 
is Mr. Branigan,” he continued, “a friend of mine, 
and he’ll read one for you with pleasure.” 

On entering the cottage the latter kindled his 
pipe, and in chatting freely with the old men on the 
principal topics of the day, he soon ingratiated him- 
self with them. 

“Well!” said Bartle, ‘av he wouldn’t think us 
troublesome we'd be thankful.” 
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“JT hope ’tis none of your modern invintions,” 
observed the ex-schoolmaster. ‘‘ No use, sir—all 
plaigerisms.”” 

“ Not by any means,” replied Frank, with a glance 
of meaning at Branigan. ‘‘ The story he’ll read for 
you was written eighteen hundred years ago, and as 
for its goodness, there’s nothing better.” 

‘‘Kighteen hundred years? It must be a thrans- 
lation from the original manuscripts.”’ 

‘‘No translation at all,” said Frank. ‘‘ Tis written 
in one of the purest primeval languages. ’Tis Irish.” 

Ned put on a quaint smile full of meaning, and 
passed one hand slowly over his features. 

“Trish!” exclaimed the schoolmaster. 
tongue for ever!” 

“ Boys,”’ suddenly exclaimed Mick Hennessy, 

starting up in a passion, ‘‘ will you hear your church 
insulted? “Tis the Bible he’s going to, read for 
you.” 
" Ere a reply could be made, Branigan commenced 
to read in the Irish tongue that portion of St. John’s 
Gospel which alludes to the death of Lazarus. 
Complete silence reigned. Intense as were the 
feelings of his auditory on learning of the love of 
Christ for his friend, of pity for his kindred, yet 
were those feelings wrought up to the highest pitch 
at two simple words, “‘Jesus wept.” ‘Then said the 
Jews, Behold how he loved him!” 

There was many a wet eye in the cabin then. 
Branigan turned to the fifteenth chapter of Ist 
Corinthians, which he read slowly. They had drawn 
nearer, until they formed a complete circle round the 
reader; with open mouths and distended eyes they 
listened. 

When Branigan rose, with Mister Frank and John 
O’Rorke, to take his leave, many pressed forward 
silently to shake hands with him, while others, whose 
hearts were softened, wished him ‘‘ God speed.” 

The remainder of those present continued their 
stay till morning. Some drank again, and smoked, 
and chatted, and the streaks of morning had gilded 
the mountain tops ere they departed for their homes, 
to seek some repose during the day before they 
gathered again on the next evening. 


“The ould 





CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘MEN I HAVE KNOWN.” 
RAJAH BROOKE. 


Awone the great Englishmen who passed away 
during last year, was Sir James Brooke, x.c.z., better 
known as the Rajah of Sarawak. He died at 
Barrater, in Devonshire, having retired im braken 
health from the seene of his adventurous life im the 
far cast. Few men in dhe present century have had 
amore varied and eventidl career. 
James Brooke ‘bdlonged to « family long seated m 
the county of Somerset, and was born ini 1808. He 
received ‘his educsiien at the Norwich Grammar 
Schodl, anf afterwards entered the Indian army. 
After some :adéive service, during which the was 
seriously wounded in Burmah, he abandoned a 
military career. He has himself described the feel- 
ings which decided him to seek in distant lands a 
field of honourable ambition which seemed denied in 
his own country. After reviewing the various pro- 
fessions, and other modes of occupation, he says— 


Firmly convinced that this country offers no attainable 





prospect of advancement such as I could or would strive for, I 
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am left with the alternative either of leadinz a life of ease, 
retirement, or pleasure, or striking out some line, which if it 
does not, perhaps cannot, lead to distinction, would give the 
activity and excitement ever attendant on hazardous’ under- 
takings and bold adventure. You will not’be surprised at my 
taking the latter course, a cowrse which accident first pointed 
out to me, 


I need hardly remind the reader that this “ acci- 
dental” turn in his life happened during a visit to 
China and the Indian Archipelago, when Mr. Brooke 
was in the service of the East India Company. His 
feelings were strongly roused on witnessing the terror 
and desolation spread by pirates and other lawless 
marauders. He determined to make an effort to 
abate this evil, and to devote his life to the welfare 
of the people of these regions. Returning to Eng- 
land, he resolved on his expedition, and fitting up 
the little Royalist, of some 140 tons, and a picked 
crew of twenty men, sailed for those distant shores. 
His leading idea seems to have been to follow in the 
politic and merciful footsteps of Sir Stamford Raffles. 
Lo carry the views of that sagacious statesman into 
effect, the possession of an independent territory was 
essential, and after many explorations ho fixed upon 
Sarawak, in Borneo, as the scene of his experiment. 
To a friend he thus wrote :—- 


These unhappy countries have failed to rouse attention 
or excite commiseration, and, as they sink lower and lower, 
they afford a striking proof how civilisation may be crushed, 
and how the purest and richest lands under the sun may be 
degraded and brutalised by a continual course of oppression and 
misrule. It is under these circumstances that I have con- 
sidered individual exertion may be usefully applied to rouse the 
zeal of slumbering philanthropy, and to lead the way to an 
increased knowledge of the Indian Archipelago. 


Arrived in Borneo, he was received with favour by 
the Sultan, and raised to a high post in the @overn- 
ment. His measures for the suppression of piracy 
were, however, so severe as to cause a consiflerable 
outcry im England; his condwet was discugsed in 
Parliament with much acrimony on both sides, tho 
leader of tthe attack being Mr. Joseph Hume, stre- 
nuously met by Mr. Henry Drummond. Eventmally 
Sir James succeeded im completely clearing himself 
from the imputations which had been cast upon him. 
On his return to England he beeame the hero of the 
hour, and, on being ereated an honorary D.C.L. at 
Oxford, neeeived in the Sheldonian Theatre quite an 
ovation. Wot long after, when the Isle of Labuan 
was purchased by the British Govemmment, he was 
selected as Governor, with a salany of £2,000 a year. 
But his strange and eventful publie cameer was not 
destined to end here. After dhe expiration of his 
government at JLabuan, having remained jin the 
service of the Sultan of Borneo as Rajah of Sarawak, 
ihe adopted a policy which gave great offence to the 
Chinese, who destroyed this property, and whose 
wengeahee mearly cost him his life. Sir James, how- 
ever, was not prepared +0 submit to humiliation at 
their hands. Waving collected 2 small foree, he 
reduced this enemies to the most desperate straits, 
and treated them with a severity which jhe deemed 
necessary te prevent dhe repetition of an appeal to 
force. When he again returned to England it was 
with the especial object of persuading the British 
Government to take Sarawak under its protection. 
He pointed out the importance of the position, the 
commercial advantages which might be expected 
from it, and the probability that it would otherwise 
become a possession of the Dutch ; but Lord Derby, 
then prime minister, failed to feel the cogency of 
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these arguments, and declined to take action in the | record was never preserved, though it does but scant 
matter. The motives which prompted Rajah Brooke | justice to his character. Independent in spirit, 
in his advocacy of this scheme were at the time much liberal in opinions, brave in action, enduring in 
questioned, but all must agree in admitting that he | trial—just, benevolent, and unselfish—he was, in my 
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A COAST SKETCH (fac-simile). 


rendered immense services to the country with which | opinion, the ideal of a patriotic Englishman, and a 
his name will be indelibly associated. true Christian gentleman. I have the proofs before 

I have mentioned that there was discussion about { me in his private diaries. He may have erred at 
some of the Rajah’s measures, but about his | times, as all men may, but his object was noble—the 
character and his motives I will not admit that | advancement of the honour of his native country, the 
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A GATHERING IN CELEBES FOR COCKFIGHTING. (From @ drawing by Sir James Brooke.) 


any doubt can exist. On this point I feel myself | promotion of civilisation among barbarous peoples, 
entitled to speak, for a mere literary accident afforded | and the spread of Christianity among the islands of 
me the intense gratification of perusing Sir James’s | the eastern seas. Whatever else he failed in, he 
personal journal, in which his inmost thoughts and | succeeded (and the gallant Henry Keppel contri- 
feelings are expressed. A more honourable secret | buted to the success) in establishing British rule in 
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regions where justice and mercy had been alike 
unknown; where sanguinary Malay pirates and 
savage Dyaks maintained perpetual rapine- and 
bloodshed. 

Ten years ago the progress of improvement, the 
object of all the Rajah’s efforts, was so marked as to 
justify the letter (with its just appreciation of honest 
praise, and desire to advance the good cause) with 
which I conclude this sketch, and to show that the 
prospect then openly enlarging was of the most en- 
couraging nature. Obstacle after obstacle had been 
cleared away, and, the first great difficulties over- 
come. Since then there has been nothing to prevent, 
though, it may be, some small hindrances to impede, 
the complete development of the Rajah’s design. 


Godstone, 5th August, 1858, 

Drar Srr,—Admiral Keppel has handed to me the note in 
which you write so kindly of me, and propose to publish a 
notice woven into the shape of a narrative of my visit to 
Celebes previous to my fixing on the Raj of Sarawak. I can 
see no objection whatever, and anything calling the attention of 
the public to the country at the present time must do good. 
You remark that it was stated at Sir Bulwer Lytton’s that ‘if 
a great coalfield were found in the New Colony of New 
Britannia, it would lessen the importance of Labuan as a key to 
Chinese and Indian trade.” 

This seems to me absurd; there is no new colony in the 
Chinese waters, and wherever New Britannia may be, it cannot 
affect the importance of the N.W. Coast of Borneo. But we 
have no new colony in that part of the world. I may say 
likewise that on the N.W. Coast of Borneo a great coalfield 
has been discovered. The Sarawak coal has not failed, but the 
contrary, and the only question at issue is the time when a 
large supply may be obtained. The same at Labuan. This 
is all idle mystification, though, no doubt, if coal were dis- 
covered in Singapore or Malacca, it would, so far as that 
article is concerned, lessen the value or importance of the 
coalfields in Borneo ; but coal has not been discovered. Let 
me thank you for your kind opinion, and I may add that the 
story you mention of my son George* is true in the main, when 
divested of romance. 
though uncommon. 

You will have heard of the death of Keppel’s relative, which 
will probably prevent his replying to your note immediately, * 

Believe me, dear Sir, + 


se 


The march of improvement is slow in te east, 
but already great changes have resulted from the 
energy and enterprise of this one man. Peaceful 
commerce now covers seas where murderous Malay 
proas spread terror and death. Christian education 
and civilisation are finding their way into places 
that long lay in darkness and the shadow of death, 
and spreading blessings among the dusky races that 
inhabit these fair regions of the globe. 

We have before us various drawings and pen-and- 
ink sketches, two specimens of which we give. In 
an unaspiring way Rajah Brooke was a poet as well 
as artist. We can scarcely wonder that the enthu- 
siasm of a man of such temperament should also be 
poetical, but the following lines prove it :— 


“Day breaks o’er Cornwall's Celtic ground, 
Beams o’er old Lanson’s castled mound, 
And tints the landscape wide around 

With many a varied dye. 





* «The story ” refers to a child lost in Italy, which was in circulation, 
with many newspaper embellishments. W. J. 


There was nothing romantic about it,. 
j forming the defensive works of that fortress. 
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Broad Tamar sparkles ’neath his ray, 

Where through the pools in lively play 

The finny beings ceaseless stray ; 

And chirruping on every spray, 

The feathered tribes pour forth their lay 
Of woodland minstrelsy. 

But not more gaily does the thrush 

Pour forth his song from hawthorn bush ; 

More sparkling bright old Tamar rush, 
Than in years long gone by, 

When merriest pealed old Lanson’s bells— 

St. Thomas town the story tells— 

And lofty Newport’s blithest peals 

Rung over Tamar’s Cornish hills, 
In wedding jubilee. 

And well, on that auspicious day, 

Might blithely peal the bridal lay, 

For fairer maid than Lanson’s Kate 

Ne’er entered wedlock’s happy state.” 


Cetera desunt. The Rajah at sixty-three had some- 
thing far different to do than to write verses like the 
youth in his teens! 





THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


Tue Corps of ‘ Royal Engineers,” formerly known 
as the ‘‘Sappers and Miners,” is one of the most 
efficient in the British army. Its services, not in 
military operations alone, but in all manner of civil 
employments, are well known and appreciated. A 
brief sketch of the history and some notices of the 
work of this honourable and useful corps may interest 
the readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” 

The first formal organisation of the corps was at 
Gibraltar, in 1772, under the title of a ‘military 
company of artificers.” They were employed in 
Their 
efficiency was tested during the memorable defence 
of Gibraltar in 1779-83, in regard to which Captain 
Luttrell said in the House of Commons that ‘‘through- 
out the siege the corps had been found of infinite 
service.”” And when, after the cessation of hostilities, 
the Duke de Crillon, the French commander, was 
shown over the rock and its fortifications, he said, 
turning to his officers, ‘‘ These works are worthy of 
the Romans.” Colonel Drinkwater, the historian 
of the siege, gives due praise to the ‘military 
artificers.”’* 

From this time the permanent organisation of the 
corps received the attention of the authorities, and 
though some opposition was experienced in Parlia- 
ment, from the jealousy of subjecting to martial 
discipline civil artificers, as they were still generally 
reckoned, a royal warrant for establishing a corps of 
military artificers was obtained in 1787, the Duke of 
Richmond being appointed to carry out the warrant. 





* Previous to 1772 various works in connection with the army had been 
performed by civil artisans and mechanics. In order to have at all times 
a supply of skilled labour, and to maintain discipline, it was resolved to 
enrol some workmen as soldiers, amenable to military law, under the 
name of “ Military Artificers.” Afterwards they obtained the name of 
‘«Sappers and Miners,”*from their chief employmentin field service. For 
along period the corps bore the name of “ Royal Military Artificers, or 
Sappers and Miners;” till on the 17th October, 1856, the following 
announcement appeared in the ‘‘ London Gazette”: —“‘ The Queen has been 
graciously pleased to direct that the Corps of Royal eg we and Miners 
shall henceforth be denominated ‘The Corps of Royal Engineers,’ and 
form one body with the existing Corps of Royal Engineers.” ‘This corps, 
organised in 1757, consisted of officers only. Since the Crimean war, the 
men also bear the same corps-name of Royal Engineers, retaining, how- 
ever, a tincture of the old appellation, in that the legal definition of a 
private in the R.E. Co: is still Sapper Brown, just as a private of 
artillery is legally described as Gunner Jones, or a cavalry private as 
Trooper Robinson. 
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About three months after the date of the warrant, 
upwards of 100 men had been enrolled, besides 
several artificers transferred from the Royal Artillery 
to form the nucleus of each company. The growth 
of the corps was slow at first, and continued dilatory 
for a year and more ; after which, however, as the pre- 
vailing prejudices began to die away, greater success 
was apparent. As the enlistment of mechanics to 
work at their trades under military discipline was 
quite new to the country, the greatest care was taken 
to prevent misconception and complaint. The Duke 
of Richmond was sensible that both his plans for 
national defence and for the establishment of a corps 
to accomplish them, were sources of suspicion and 
watchfulness on the part of the opposition; and 
hence he was cautious, particular, and explanatory, 
even to indulgence. The recruit was required to 
sign certain articles of agreement, showing fully his 
obligations to the service, and those of the public 
towards himself. Among the terms was prominently 
placed his engagement “to be liable to all military 
duties, subject to the articles of war, and all other 
military discipline like other soldiers, and to serve in 
any part of the world to which his Majesty might 
order him.” 

To protect the companies from being unneces- 
sarily interfered with, and to insure their constant 
employment on the works, directions were given to 
the commandants or. governors of the different 
garrisons where they were stationed, not to call upon 
them to do any duty that would take them from the 
public works, except in cases of war, internal com- 
motion, or any very urgent necessity. Such has been 
the general rule of garrisons to the present day, 
and the corps is only expected to provide its own 
essential guards. 

The sergeant-majors were selected from the 
Royal Artillery, first being recommended as com- 
petent to drill and pay a company, and able to 
enforee discipline wm maintain order, which were 
the duties they were particularly required to attend to. 
None were tradesmen. Most, if not all, had been 
in the American war, had distinguished themselves 
im action, and were promoted into the corps as a 
reward for their services. 

In the debate on the army estimates on the 10th 
December, 1787, a motion “to consider the novel pro- 
ject of the formation of a corps of military artificers” 
was rejected by a large majority, and the money 
required was readily voted. Mr. Sheridan shortly 
afterwards turned into ridicule the project of placing 
artificers under military law, but his arguments 
(fortunately for John Bull’s pocket) did not con- 
vince the House, and the majority went in for the 
corps of military artificers, obtaining by their employ- 
ment a saving of a large sum yearly. The corps 
then comprised six companies of 100 men each, com- 
manded by officers of Engineers. The companies 
were allotted to Woolwich, Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Gosport, and Plymouth ; Jersey and Guernsey sharing 
a company between them. We may add that this 
year the corps were made subject té the Mutiny Act, 
and its members regularly enlisted as soldiers ; their 
sergeant-majors, or drill instructors, being selected 
from the Royal Artillery. 

In the wars of the French Revolution, the services 
of the military artificers were made available in 
Flanders and the West Indies. Those who were 
sent to Flanders took an important part in the siege of 

alenciennes, but their unfortunate West India com- 
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rades dropped off one by one under yellow fever, and 
three years after they left England not one was alive. 

Once more did the Duke of Richmond exert him- 
self on behalf of the corps, and mainly through his 
representations, his Majesty King George m1 signed 
a warrant, dated 11th September, 1798, authorising 
the embodiment of four extra companies for service 
in Canada, Flanders, and the West Indies. 

The corps now contained ten companies, six for 
home service, four for foreign. A detachment was 
this year employed at Toulon and Corsica, and took 
part in the battles and sieges of San Florenzo, Bastia, 
Ajaccio, and Caleri, but they suffered so severely that 
only two returned to England. 

Daring the mutiny at Spithead in 1797, attempts 
were made to draw the soldier artificers from their 
allegiance, but with no other success than a fow 
desertions. The Plymouth company made a praise- 
worthy stand against these endeavours. They 
printed and circulated a broad-sheet, setting forth 
their loyal attachment and fidelity to the sovereign 
and country, and declaring their firm determination to 
maintain subordination and discipline to their officers, 
and offering a reward of ten guineas to any soldier 
artificer who would discover any person or persons 
giving them money, seditious handbills, or otherwise 
acting with intent to withdraw them from their duty, 
on conviction of the person or persons before a civil 
magistrate. 

The value of the soldier artificers had already 
become so much appreciated, that‘ the 25th May of 
that year gave birth to a royal warrant granting the 
corps certain rates of extra pay ranging from 1d. to 
2id. a day, ‘‘to better provide them with bread, 
breeches, or rosette, making up their gaiters, and 
converting their uniform coats after a certain period 
into jackets.”* 

In 1803, the corps figured for the first time at 
Ceylon, a small detachment having been sent there 
at the request of the first Royal Engineer officer 
sent to command there. 

In 1806, the Cape-of Good Hope first made tho 
acquaintance of the corps, and they gave so good an 
impression, that the Cape has never since been with- 
out the Sappers and Miners or Royal Engineers. 

About 1807, the fortifications of Malta became 
much talked of. Europe was involved in war, and 
Malta was, as it must ever be, a rendezvous and 
depdt for the British fleet and army. The result was 
that three more companies, with a proportion of 
officers of Royal Engineers, were added to the corps, 
to serve specially in the Mediterranean, two being 
quartered at Malta and Gozo, the other moving about 
between Gibraltar and Egypt. The total strength 
was now 1,790, including officers. 

Passing over the active services of the corps in the 
earlier war of the French Republic and Empire, we 
find them usefully employed under Wellington in the 
Peninsula. The celebrated lines of Torres Vedras, 
commenced in October, 1809, were fully completed 
late in 1810. The number of the Royal Military 
Artificers employed in their construction never ex- 





*In the “History of the Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners,” by 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, now Captain, Connolly (Longman & Co.), will 
be found curious notices of the dress and equipments at various periods, 
with pictorial illustrations. This excellent work contains ample de- 
tails of the services of the corps, in war and peace, from the siege of 
Gibraltar to that of Sebastopol. Captain Connolly is engaged at present on 
a History of the Royal Engineers, which will continue the record of ser- 
vices to the present time. The volumes already published (on the 
Sappers and Miners) are-very honourable to thecorps, and very creditable 
to the author. Several hundred copies were taken by non-commission 
officers and privates. 
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ceeded eighteen of all ranks, who were distributed in 
ones and twos throughout the whole extent of the 
country to be entrenched. Under the superin- 
tendence and control of their officers. they directed 
the labours of many hundreds of the peasantry. 
Some of the party were responsible for the efficient 
services of no less than 500 to 700 workmen. 

In the great Peninsular sieges we meet with con- 
tinual notices of the Military Artificers. The siege of 
Cuidad Rodrigo began on the 8th, and terminated on 
the 19th January (1812), when the fortress was 
carried by storm. In this siege eighteen rank and 
file of the Royal Military Artificers were present, of 
whom one was killed and ten were wounded. Their 
conduct during the operations was praised by Lord 
Wellington. 

In the siege of Badajoz, from 16th March to 6th 
April, the Military Artificers bore an important part. 
In the final assault of the place, selected men of 
the corps accompanied each of the columns to the 
breaches, bearing ladders, hatchets, crowbars, etc., 
and executed the duty allotted to them with the 
utmost bravery. 

The three officers of Engineers whose names 
appear most frequently as commanding the Sappers 
and Miners in Spain, Sir Charles Pasley, Sir J. Bur- 
goyne, and Sir Harry Jones, survived to witness the 
flourishing condition of the corps in which they 
always took warm interest. 

Lord Mulgrave, Master-General of the Ordnance, 
founded, by royal] warrant dated 23rd of April, 1812, 
the school of instruction at Chatham, now so cele- 
brated. Sir Charles, then Major Pasley, was its first 
director. During his long reign, from 1812 to 1842, 
his unremitting attention: achieved much towards 
rendering the establishment the efficient depdt it has 
become for the instruction of both the Sappers and 
Miners and the Royal Engineers. Major Pasley 
wrote and published several elementary works on 
fortification and geometry, and they are to this day 
the text-books of the Chatham schools. He also 
wrote a capital course of practical architecture, 
which a few years ago was reprinted for the general 
use of the corps of Engineers. Colonel I. T. Gallway, 
R.E., is now director of the schools. 

To Sir Charles Pasley the corps is largely indebted 
for that efficiency which has gained its distinctions 
during the past half-century. Much opposition was 
made to his plans for the training of the artificers in 
fortification, surveying, and drawing, but he perse- 
vered in his purpose, and the result was that 
hundreds of well-trained men passed from his schools 
for important service at home and abroad. The 
Ordnance Swrvey is one of the great works in which 
the Sappers and Miners, officered by Engineers, 
bore chief part. At the Exhibition in 1851 many 
proofs were given of the usefulness of the corps in a 
variety of civil employments. Their work appears 
in the records of travel in every region of the globe, 
and science is indebted in many ways to their aid. 
Detachments placed at the disposal of the Astronomer 
Royal, and of other official scientific men, have 
furnished valuable observations and conducted 
researches of the most difficult nature. Colonel 
Pasley remained at the head of the Chatham school 
till his promotion, in 1841, to the rank of major- 
general of Engineers. Among the recent pupils at 
the Chatham school was H.R.H. Prince Arthur. 

The course of instruction for the Sappers is of a 
superior description, embracing mathematics, draw- 
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ing, topography, photography, and telegraphy. That 
of the officers of Engineers is pretty much as follows:— 
On joining, the young officer having-exhibited him- 
self in his full dress, undress, mess, and marching 
costume, and their agreement with the authorised 
dresses having been ascertained, ho is transferred to 
the care of. the superintendent of the Survey for 
instruction in that branch. This comprises an accurate 
survey of two or three square miles, showing roads, 
hedges, rivers, ete.; a reconnaissance, or hasty sketch 
of a square mile, showing, either by pen or brush, the 
features of the ground, and a survey of land through 
which an imaginary railway is supposed to pass. 

From the survey course the youthful aspirant is 
transferred to the architectural course, or if it be 
summer, to the field works. The former embraces 
architecture and building in a theoretical and practical 
form; the field works comprise military mining, the 
formation of bridges of casks, boats, or spars, etc., 
to throw a body of cavalry, artillery, or infantry, at a 
short notice, across a river, or the repair of a bridge 
broken down by a retreating foe. These important 
matters ended, the superintendent of schools takes the 
pupil in hand, and he is instructed in the principles 
and practice of the electric telegraph. He also 
translates (from the French or German) the history 
of a siege, and prepares a project in detail of the 
attack of some French or German fortress, noting the 
men, stores, material, ete., required. 

By way of reward, the young man may (after the 
above are ended) go through a course of photography 
or chemistry, or both, but they are purely optional. 
As a finish up, he makes himself acquainted with the 
regulations and practices of the service, the drill of a 
company and a battalion, the interior economy of a 
company, and the use of the rifle. 

Both the Sappers and Engineers go through a 


-complete course of instruction in throwing up and 


forming such works as are required on active service, 
the formation of ponteon bridges, and a course of 
rifle instruction, with many miscellaneous accomplish- 
ments, such as making knots in rope, and splicing. 

To return to the historical sketch of the corps. 
During the wars of Napoleon the colonies had made 
so many demands upon the Sappers that an increase 
became absolutely necessary, and at a seasonable time 
a warrant came into force authorising the addition of 
1,347 officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, to 
the two corps, and dividing the Sappers into four 
battalions of eight companies. The companies were 
now kept at a suitable strength, so that they could 
conveniently be moved. Before this the complaint 
had justly been made that ‘‘from the close of the 
American war till the year 1811 all the companies 
of Royal Military Artificers were kept permanently 
fixed at their respective stations, both at home and 
abroad, where they remained for life, in what may, 
for military men, be styled a kind of vegetation; 
so that they were at that period a vast number of 
men who had actually grown grey in the corps, 
who had never entered a transport, nor made a 
single day’s march from the head-quarters of their 
company. To the men at Gibraltar and other foreign 
stations, the service of the corps was thus rendered 
almost equivalent to transportation for life. Every- 
where they intermixed with civilians; they married 
in a proportion unknown in any other corps, so much 
so that the number of women and children belonging 
to one company was often equal to that of a battalion 
of the line.” 
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In 1812 Bermuda became a station for the two 
corps, and one or two companies have ever since 
been kept there. The islands have been noticed in 
the pages of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” Nos. 519 and 608. 
They form the great rendezvous and depot for the 
North American Squadron, and hold a grim watch 
over our possessions in that part of the world. The 
Sappers are particulary necessary in Bermuda, which 
is now being strongly fortified. Skilled civilian 
labour can scarcely be procured, mainly owing to the 
superior tradesmen being few, and being wholly 
employed either in building boats for the officers of 
the garrison or (at high wages) in the repair of 
vessels which the gales, so frequently met with in 
those latitudes, drive into port. The Bermuda 
convict establishment has also ceased to exist. 

Passing by the services of the Royal Engineers, 
and Royal Sappers and Miners, in 1815, in North 
America, Nova Scotia, the captures of Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, and the battle of Waterloo, the 
scene is laid in St. Helena, where, on the 5th of May, 
1822, Napoleon died. The stone vault which received 
his remains was built by two of the sappers, John 
Warren and James Andrews. Others of the com- 
pany lowered him to his last earthly home, and filled 
the vault round with plain Yorkshire slates, without 
epitaph or memorial. Next year a company was 
specially formed for the erection of the fortifications at 
Corfu and Vido.* Two companies were employed in 
the construction of the Rideau Canal, which vast 
undertaking began in 1827, ending in 1831. In length 
forty-three miles, it was intended to afford a secure 
communication between the Lakes and Lower Canada, 
in the event of a war with the States. The work 
presented numerous engineering difficulties, but 
the skill of the corps successfully surmounted 
them. 

Want of space compels us simply to allude to 
the services of the corps in the Mauritius, in Aus- 
tralia, in New Zealand, in Canada, India, China, in 
Caffraria and the Cape Colony, and in almost every 
region of the globe where the British flag has been 
unfurled. We conclude our notice of military 
operations by brief reference to the battle-fields of the 
Crimea. Unparalleled were the toils and duties that 
devolved upon the two corps throughout the whole 
of that celebrated campaign. The Engineers and 
Sappers and Miners superintended the construction 
of nearly nine miles of trenches, and forty-two 
batteries; they destroyed Sebastopol, and blew the 
costly docks to ruins, and day and night worked the 
field electric telegraph. The erection of huts, dis- 
mantling trenches and batteries, repairing roads, and 
forming new ones, constructing hospitals, wharves 
and piers, were but a few of their employments. 

Eighty officers of the Royal Engineers embarked 
for the Crimea; of these twenty-three were killed or 
died of their wounds, and one was drowned when the 
Prince steamer foundered. Twelve companies of 
Sappers and Miners embarked at different periods 
for the east, but nine only were at the siege of 
Sebastopol (and two of those only for a short period), 
representing a strength of 877 men. The total force 
of Royal Engineers sent to the east was 1,644: 76 
were killed, died of wounds, or lost their lives by 
other violent causes, 106 were wounded, and 180 
died from natural causes. The order issued by the 





* When England ceased to “‘ protect ” the Ionian Islands, these fortifi- 
cations were dismantled, and destroyed by a party of the Royal Engineers 
sent from England for that purpose 
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commander-in-chief after the occupation of Sebastopol 
is a noble record for the two corps (now united) :— 

‘‘ General’ Simpson avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate and convey his warmest thanks 
to the general officers and soldiers of the several 
divisions, to the Royal Engineers and Artillery, for 
their cheerful endurance of almost unparalleled hard- 
ships and sufferings, and for the unflinching courage 
aa determination which on so many trying occasions 
they have evinced.” 

We believe the last services that the united corps 
were engaged in ere leaving the Crimea were placing 
two tablets to the memory of Lord Raglan in the 
room where he passed away from his post of duty. 
A large slab with the inscription ‘‘'To the memory of 
Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, c.c.B., Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army in the Crimea. Died 28th 
June, 1855.’ was also laid by the corps under a 
willow-tree, by a well in front of head-quarters, as a 
last token to the gallant old general. 

We ought here to mention that the Royal Military 
Artificers ever since their formation received, in 
addition to their pay as soldiers, other money, styled 
‘‘ working pay,” as a reward for their labour as 
tradesmen or on the public works. The system is to 
this day in force, and with the best results. 

There are five amounts or classes, sixpence, nine- 
pence, one shilling, one shilling and-sixpence, and 
two shillings. With few exceptions, the tyro com- 
mences upon the lowest class, and by diligence, per- 
severance, and attention, coupled with aptitude at 
any special craft, advances, with the help of a favour- 
able report from a junior officer, to the shilling-a-day 
class. 

The two shillings (or class A) is only given to a 
man who proves before a board of officers his 
capacity as a superior tradesman, and his undoubted 
merit. It is often given to non-commissioned officers 
and sappers when they are placed, as is continually 
the case, in positions of responsibility and trust. A 
man who misbehaves himself when on ‘‘the works” 
may be punished by being reduced from one class of 
working pay to another, often only for a limited time. 

There is also good-conduct pay. This is a penny 
a day after three continuous years of good conduct, 
coupled with the privilege of wearing a badge of 
yellow cloth or gold lace on the left arm. Ifmeritorious 
for five years longer, another badge adorns his arm, 
and another penny a day is added, and so on for every 
five years, up to four badges for sixteen years’ con- 
tinuous good conduct. The commission of a slight 
offence, which is not punished by more than a week's 
confinement to barracks, does not interfere with the 
pennies or badges; such, for instance, as “‘ being 
found in a garden at —— and being unable to give 
an account of himself.” I well remember a man 
being ‘“‘ hauled over the coals” for that. Should, how- 
ever, the sapper commit an offence which is visited 
with a heavier punishment, he loses a penny of his 
good-conduct pay and one badge, and cannot obtain 
them again until he has undergone a certain course 
of good conduct. 

We now give some specimens of the services 
rendered by the corps at home of late years. At the 
time of the threatened Chartist outbreak in London 
in 1848, few were aware of the formidable prepara- 
tions made by the military authorities. 

A rising of the Chartists being anticipated, 
measures were taken to thwart their designs. 
Troops were collected with rapidity from all quarters 
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and appointed to various posts in London, to act if 
occasion required. Late in the evening of Saturday 
the 8th of April, a company of 100 strong with 
Sergeant-Major Bradford, under the command of 
Captain Tylee, R.z., was detached from Woolwich to 
the Tower of London. Each man took with him 
forty rounds of ammunition. The company slept in 
the Tower that night, but early next morning two 
sergeants and thirty-two rank and file, under Lieu- 
tenant Sedley, n.z., were sent to the Ordnance Office, 
Pall Mall, to oppose any attempt at possession by the 
Chartists. Another party, with Sergeant-Major 
Bradford, under Lieutenant Wilkinson, k.z., was 
removed to the Bank of England. On the roof of 
this edifice were built platforms; and at certain 
places, massive timbers with loopholes were run up 
as positions for defence. Several thousand sand-bags 
filled the upper tier of windows facing the Royal 
Exchange, and others as high as a man were piled 
upon the parapet of the roof, with apertures between 
them for musketry. Over the entrance of the build- 
ing, a strong wooden machicouli, resting upon pon- 
derous beams, projected into the street, which held a 
party of the corps ready to open a volley on the 
rabble, had an attempt been made to force an 
entrance. In the yard leading to the workshops, 
the sappers also erected an enormous barricade of 
casks, hand-carts, and other materials. 

The detachment at the Tower was no less zealous. 
At the Byward tower, the face—overlooking the 
entrance to the fortress from the Thames by the 
bridge—was loopholed, as also a building to com- 
mand the other entrance. About thirty yards inside 
—from the gate of the Byward tower—a strong 
intrenched stockade was erected; and on the wharf 
near the Traitor’s tower, two barricades were con- 
structed of crates with bricks in them, iron coal 
boxes, etc., which were loopholed for musketry. 
Along the Traitor’s wall was an erection of sand-bags 
with openings for firing, and on the roof of the 
barracks, banquettes, to enable the troops to play on 
the mob in the rear near to the Mint, were formed of 
scaffolding and military benches. Theold bricked-up 
embrasures facing Tower Hill were also rendered 
ready for the reception of guns by picking out the 
bricks and clearing away the débris which for years 
had been accumulating there. Fortunately no out- 
break occurred, and the company returned to 
Woolwich on the 14th of April. 

Many of our readers will remember “the crows’ 
nests” on the summit of Westminster Abbey and of 
St. Paul’s during the ordnance survey of London.* 
That above the cross of St. Paul’s, from the dexte- 
rity with which the construction of the cradle at 
that dizzy height was pursued, supported only by the 
architectural ornaments of the structure, excited 
much curiosity and wonder. The whole construction 
weighed about five tons, and though designed by 
Sergeant James Steel, was erected by Sergeant James 
Beaton, the most successful builder of those aerial 
fabrics, assisted by privates Richard Pemble and 
John Porteous, and some civil labourers, under the 
direction of Captain Yolland. 

The observations were taken by Sergeant James 
Steel with an eighteen-inch theodolite, both at West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s. When not prevented 
by haze, the sergeant attended to his duty, frequently 
when the breeze shook his small location to a perilous 


* An account of the Ordnance Survey appeared in the “‘ Leisure Hour” 
for October, 1868. 
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degree, with a coolness, perseverance, and accuracy 
that were highly praiseworthy. Sometimes he and 
his assistant sapper—Private John Wotherspoon— 
ascended to the observatory at St. Paul’s as often as 
three times a day, and this carried through a period 
of four months—between the 17th June and 16th 
October—with unflinching resolution and assiduity, 
made the sergeant and the sappers objects of much 
interest and of curious and anxious inquiry. The 
observations taken from this height comprised 
between 8,000 and 10,000. In many instances, the 
same subject was gone over as many as six times, 
none less than three or four, and the utmost distance 
obtained was twenty-six miles. 

To carry on the survey during the day in crowded 
streets, with an unbroken stream of vehicles in double 
transit, was an extremely difficult and irksome opera- 
tion; but to be free as much as possible from this 
interruption, the —— went to work every morn- 
ing as‘soon as day broke, and pushed the survey 
while the metropolis was still at rest. The survey 
was completed in January, 1850, and the mapping 
finished at Southampton. For the merit and talent 
with which the work was conducted, the periodical 
press frequently expressed its admiration; and Sir 
Henry de la Beche and Mr. Edwin Chadwick—two 
of the Commissioners of the highest authority— 
praised the survey as being one of extreme success. 

Many other instances might be given of the in- 
genuity, skill, and daring displayed during the survey 
in different parts of the kingdom, as well asin similar 
services in the colonies, and in various parts of the 
world where members of the corps have been 
employed. 

At the Exhibition of 1851, about 200 officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men, were employed in 
carrying out the details of the undertaking, and 
thoroughly were their services appreciated by the 
late deeply-mourned Prince Consort, the Royal Com- 
missioners, and by the nation at large. 

It is a remarkable fact that although the Artillery 
are a much stronger corps, and are more frequently 
moved about, but one company has been lost at sea. 
That one, with the exception of three privates, 
perished with the Doddington East Indiaman, 1755, 
which had sailed with them for the East Indies. The 
Sappers have not been so fortunate, for a company 
(about sixty strong) went down in the brig Mercury, 
with all their wives and ehildren, 24th September, 
1786, and a detachment of twenty-eight men were 
lost in 1849 in the wreck of the brig Richard Dart, 
on passage to New Zealand. 

Be it known also that the coveted post of “leading 
the forlorn hope,” the first assailants to enter a 
besieged town, invariably devolves upon the officers 
of Engineers, and the pages of history tell of many 
who have sealed that honour with their life’s blood. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mort. 

The latest laurels gained by the Royal Engineers 
were in the Abyssinian campaign. A portion of the 
united corps took part in that memorable expedition, 
to the success of which, by their exertions in almost 
unknown regions, they largely contributed. That 
the gallant Lord Napier was an Engineer officer, will 
always be remembered with gratification. A mere 
fighting commander might not have led the cam- 
paign to so successful and almost bloodless a triumph. 
So let us leave the renowned and distinguished corps, 
and may its mottoes, ‘ Ubigque,” ‘* Quo fas et gloria 
ducant,”’ long shine untarnished 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


I wi begin with some instances of the love of 
musical sounds among different animals. Dogs have 
very frequently displayed considerable appreciation 
for music. An instance or two of the kind have 
very lately come under my own observation. Both 
of the facts which furnish the materials of this anec- 
dote occur repeatedly, one of them nightly, in the 
winter season. For as soon as the moderator lamp 
is lighted and placed on the sitting-room table, a 
large dog, of the water-spaniel breed, jumps up and 
_ curls himself round the lamp. He never upsets it, 
but remains perfectly still. Now, my friend is very 
musical, but during the time the piano is being 
played upon, the dog remains perfectly unmoved, 
until a particular pieco is played. He will not take 
the slightest notice of loud or soft pieces, neither 
sentimental nor comic, but instantly the old tune, 
‘* Drops of Brandy,” is played, he invariably raises 
his head and begins to howl most piteously,.relaps- 
ing into his usual state of lethargy as soon as this 
tune is stopped. My friend cannot account for this 
action of the dog in any way, nor can he learn from 
any source the reason of its dislike. 

The wife of a hotel-keeper, lately deceased, who 
resided in Leicester Square, London, possessed a pet 
lap-dog which delighted in listening to its mistress 
playing on the piano. If the usual hour for her 


daily practice passed by, the dog would grow impa- 
tient, snap and bark, and be perfectly uneasy until 
the lady consented to gratify its wishes by sitting 
down to the instrument and playing a few tunes. 
The dog would sit motionless on a chair by her side, 
and when the music was ended, he would jump 
down quite satisfied for that day. 


I knew of a cat which a farmer in Sussex had for 
some years, which showed the same appreciation for 
music. The farmer’s son was extremely fond of this 
cat, and generally allowed her to sit upon his knee 
during meal times and in the evening. This young 
man perpetually whistled one tune only. It certainly 
must have made a lasting impression upon the cat, 
for the young man emigrated to Australia and died. 
But five years afterwards (and I have this story on 
the authority of the old farmer himself), a lady came 
upon a visit, and sitting down to the piano, played 
over various tunes, and at last, accidentally, the 
very tune the farmer’s son used to whistle to the cat. 
The effect was wonderful and instantaneous; puss 
rose up from the rug on the hearth, stretched her- 
self, and in a state of the wildest excitement jumped 
about the room, until she alighted upon the piano 
itself, and ended her strange conduct by rolling 
upon the- keys, meanwhile purring loudly with 
delight. This action of the cat brought to the old 
man’s remembrance his- lost Australian son, and 
quite overpowered him with grief for the time. 

Dr. Wesley, of the Chapel Royal, had a spider 
which showed a like love of musical sounds. Directly 
the piano was opened in the evening, and any one 
commenced to play, the spider would invariably de- 
scend from the ceiling and hover over the instrument 
as long as it was used; when, the performance being 
ended, it would reascend to its crack in the ceiling. 
It was not the mere vibration of the air which dis- 
turbed the spider, for far more violent disturbances 
failed to affect its sensitive frame. Ifthe piano was 
opened several times in the evening, the same effect 
would be produced on the spider. This continued 
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for some months, until a new housemaid one morning 
in her anxiety to show that new brooms sweep clean, 
swept away the insect. 

I knew the same pleasure experienced by a donkey, 
whenever a concertina was played. It was diseovered 
by accident; but was utilised by the animal’s 
master. For the donkey was accustomed to browse 
in a meadow which opened into a coppice, and during 
the hot weather, probably to avoid the flies, the 
animal used to wander into this coppice, where, on 
account of the thickness of the brushwood, it was 
rather a difficult task to discover him when wanted. 
Having found tliat the animal was fond of music, 
though how the secret was first made known I cannot 
tell, instead of beginning # long search for him, a con- 
certina was brought out of the house and played, 
when, in a few minutes, out of the coppice would come 
the donkey, racing along with tail erect, and braying 
melodiously meanwhile. He would then allow himself 
to be saddled. 

Let me now notice two instances of the sagacity of 
the dog, which fell under my notice a few months ag». 
A farmer possessed a shepherd’s dog which he used 
to take with him to the market at Bury St. Edmund's 
by train from Hadleigh, a small town in the same 
county, the distance between the two places being 
twenty-eight miles. One day, by accident, the dog 
got shut up in a stable at Bury, after the close of the 
market, unknown to his master, who proceeded;to the 
railway-station, where he first missed his dog. The 
train, however, was just entering the station, 80 there 
was no time to return to look after his dog ; indeed, he 
was ignorant of his whereabouts. Vexed and annoyed, 
he journeyed home. He had never lost this dog before, 
and it was not only a most useful, but valuable 
creature. Upon going into the straw-yard a few 
hours afterwards to see that his horses were all right 
for the night, to his great astonishment, there lay 
his dog wagging his tail, as if nothing had happened 
out of the common way. The farmer was much sur- 
prised, and upon examination found that the dog 
was footsore and tired: he came to the conclusion, 
though at first he could scarcely believe it, that his 
dog had come the twenty-eight‘miles by road. Next 
market-day he found from the ostler of the inn, that 
upen hearing a howling noise in the stable he went 
and epened the door, when immediately the dog 
bounded past him, and ran out of the yard, and was 
quickly lost to sight. It was clear he had run the 
whole distance at a great rate, and the truly mar- 
vellous part of the anecdote is that the dog had never 
been by road from Hadleigh to Bury St. Edmund’sin 
its life. 

A very similar event occurred to another dog 
belonging to a miller in the same country; it found 
its way back home from a place where it had been 
taken in a hamper by train, a distance of sixteen 
miles, and it never previously had left the miller’s 
yard or premises since its birth, and it performed 
this distance in three hours and a half. 

The following rather singular anecdote I have just 
had related to me by a person whose veracity admits 
of no doubt. A man was a few years ago exhibiting 
a ferret which showed such repugnance to rats, that 
it would run away from them instead of attacking 
them, as is their usual habit. Many persons would 
not believe that such a thing was possible, knowing 
how directly contrary such a proceeding would be to 
the savageness with which a ferret will pursue a rat; 
but in this particular caso the man was right. A 
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large temporary rat-pit would be made, and into it 
the ferret thrown, and directly afterwards four or 
five rats, when the ferret would run round the pit 
seeking to escape at every crevice, closely pursued by 
the rats, and no efforts of the spectators could induce 
her to turn and attack her followers. 

The explanation of this apparent freak of nature 
is, that the ferret (it was a female) accidentally 
lost her young ones, and at the same time a nest of 
young rats was thrown into her pen for her to 
devour ; instead, however, of her doing so, she suckled 
them, adopted them, and reared them; and she was 
never known to do them the least harm, though she 
continued to display her natural animosity to tho 
race of rats in general. The spectators of the rat-pit 
scene were not told that the ferret’s pursuers were 
her own foster-children. 

I myself saw a singular instance of like kind. A 
cat at a well-known public-house in our village lost 
all her kittens but one, and upon a young wild 
rabbit being given her to kill and eat, she suckled it 
with her remaining kitten, and actually brought it 
up. I have frequently seen this rabbit, which seoms 
to have become tame by change of habits, going in 
and out of the tap-room of the public-house among 
the customers, perfectly unconcerned at the number 
of- people noisily talking. This rabbit was acci- 
dentally killed by a strange dog coming in one day 
with his master. E. H..0. 





Original Fables. 


BY MRS, PROSSER, 


AWKWARD END OF A FINE BEGINNING. 


“Now for some young greens! We have had poor fare long 
enough,” said the Slugs and Snails, after the rain had re- 
freshed the parched and thirsty earth. 

‘‘Now for the slugs and the snails!” said the Thrushes. 
‘Not a dinner have we had these two months.” And they fell 
to till only a solitary few escaped to their hiding-places, con- 
fessing that prosperity, however bright its promise, has its 
drawbacks in fruition. 


PAYMENT IN KIND. 


“Way do you put your ears down, pray?” said the young 
Colt, galloping up to the Donkey with a fierce, conceited air. 

‘“* Why do you put yours up, sir? if I may make so bold as to 
ask,” said Ned, looking demurely at him. 

‘Why? Because I like it,” said the Colt, haughtily. 

“Thank you, sir. The same reason will do for me, by your 
ee said Ned. ‘I’m sure your worship wouldn’t desire a 
better.” 


BENEFITS OF UNION. 


‘You do no work,” said the Scissors to the Rivet, *‘we don’t 
want you!” 

“* Where would your work be if I did not keep you together?” 
said the Rivet. ‘‘'There’s nothing done by the sharpest without 
union.” 


TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 


‘Wao is a friend like me?” said the Shadow to the Body. 
“Do I not follow you wherever you go? Sunlight or moon- 
light, I never forsake you,” 

‘Tt is true,” said the Body; ** you are with me in sunlight 
and moonlight, but where are you when neither sun nor moon 
shines upon me? The true friend abides with us in darkness.”’ 


FLYING ABOVE. 
‘*Moruer, mother!” cried the young Herons to the old Bird, 
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show are we to escape the hawks and the falcons? They are 
continually pursuing us!” 

‘*My dears,” said the old Bird, ‘‘they are, I know well, 
quick, powerful, and cruel, and greatly to be feared; but if 
you will only keep the sky of them, you will be safe. There’s 
nothing like flying above your enemies!” 


CONSIDER THE END AS WELL AS THE BEGINNING. 


**How much longer do you mean to stand debating, Ned?” 
said the Plank over the pit tothe Donkey. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
how secure I am?” 

** At this end, sir,” said Ned, ‘you are well fixed and firm, I 
see ; but, to be honest with you, geen my doubts of the other 


end ; and while that is the case, I think it more prudent to 
stop on this side, though I should be glad to go over!” 


HOW MUCH FRUIT? 


‘¢Wuat fine tall fellows we are!” cried the Potatoes to their 
neighbours over the hedge. ‘You, gentlemen, are poor 
stunted things; we wonder you don’t feel shy to be beside 
us.” 

‘No, we are not shy,” said the Potatoes over the hedge ; 
“we don’t make such a flourishing appearance as you do, 
indeed, for we care more for what is within than what is 
without, and we don’t want to turn out all top, as we strongly 
suspect you will.” 


EQUAL FRIENDSHIPS BEST. 


‘*Wuar has become of you lately, Shag?” cried Drover. 
missed you after evening shepherding this week or more.” 

“I’ve been engaged,” said Shag, coldly. 

‘*Engaged! How? where?” said Drover. 

‘* With company —the new company at the great house,” 
said Shag. 

**Oh hoh! 
Drover. 

‘*Yes. They seemed to wish for my friendship, so I couldn’t 
be uncivil,” said Shag. 

“Very good; and yott are going now?” inquired Drover. 
** Don’t let me hinder you.” 

‘*J was. You see, Drover, they are high-bred ; an 1 I think, 
when an opening offers, we should always try to im.rove our- 
selves,” 

“Certainly. A very improving evening to you,” said Drover. 

**You think so, don’t you ?” said Shag. 

‘*T think the best company is that we get most good from,” 
said Drover. 

‘Yes, that’s it,” said Shag; ‘‘and Mr. Crack has such a 
beautiful way of moving (action they call it), and Mr. Brilliant 
is so quick and clever, and they are all so superior one way or 
another.” 

‘Happy to hear it. But I think your ‘action’ and clever- 
ness are quite sufficient for your way of life. However, please 
yourself,” said Drover, running on. 

“Why, Shag! you here!” he cried, a few evenings after, 
**T thought you had cut low company and were on the improv- 
ing plan!” 

“Ahem! I preferred a walk with you this evening, Drover,” 
said Shag, looking rather shy. 

“Very good,” said Drover. 
great house ?” 

‘* Very well, for anything I know,” said Shag. 

‘‘ What! have you broken with them ?” asked Drover. 

‘To say the truth, I was deceived in them. They are 
low, ill-bred, conceited fellows, and I despise them!” said 
Shag. 

When did you find that out?” asked Drover. 

“Last night,” said Shag. ‘They were together with Mr. 
Commodore, the Captain's dog, and when I went to them they 
looked as if they didn’t know me, and Mr. Crack asked me 
how it was I wasn’t shepherding. So I walked away, and I 
don’t mean to go near them again.” 

“Then you've done being im roved ?” said Drover. 

**Oh, don’t laugh at me,” said Shag. 

“I won’t; only be advised, and never expect steady friend- 
ship out of your own beat. You may, for some capricious reason, 


*T’ve 


What, Crack and Brilliant, and the rest?” said 


**How are your friends at the 


. be patronised and kept on sufferance for a time, but the merest 


trifle will be enough to take away the favour in the same 
caprice that bestowed it.” 
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Parietics. 


Hernrincs AND Weppincs.—The influence of employment 
on the statistics of marriage has received a curious illustration 
in regard to the fishing population in Scotland. In practice, if 
not in theory, they are good Malthusians in the North! The 
local registrar at Clyne, in Sutherland, reports to the Registrar- 
General of Scotland, that, owing to the failure of the herring 
fishery, and to the very light harvest, no marriages were cele- 
brated in his district during the quarter ending the 30th of 
September last. Also at Fetlar, in Shetland, no marriages 
were registered during the three months, and in this district the 
herring fishery proved a complete failure. At Eyemouth, in 
Berwick, there was only one marriage recorded during the 
quarter, the reason assigned for this being the depressed state of 
the fishery trade. In the Highlands the failure of the herring 
fishery, however, does not always account for a bad return of 
marriages, for at Tyree, an insular district in Argyle, where no 
marriages were recorded during the quarter, the registrar states 
that the number of marriages registered affords no just criterion 
of numbers, at all events in his district, for, after the certificate 
of the proclamation of banns has been obtained, a good many 
couples prefer taking a trip by steamer to the low country to 
get married rather than stand the turmoil, revelry, and bustle 
of a real highland marriage. ‘‘ And,” adds the registrar, 
‘‘considering all things, the public morals gain more than they 
lose by the change.” 

TRIPHOOK, THE BOOKSELLER IN OLD Bonp StTREEFT.— 
Brother Robert Triphook, of the Charterhouse, who died there, 
in his eighty-seventh year, last autumn, was almost the last of 
the bibliopolists who flourished in the reigns of George 111 and Iv. 
Being himself a man of extensive reading and thoroughly 
master of the best English books, not only in his trade, but in 
his own library, his counter was for more than forty years the 
rendezvous of the aristocracy and gentry—at one time in 
St. James’s Street, at another in Old Bond Street. The author 
of ‘* Waverley” has gossiped again and again with Robert 
Triphook. Sir Walter Scott employed the St. James’s Street 
i ma a to collect the books of information on which he 
founded ‘‘ The Pirate.” Many a time Lord Byron has dropped 
into the same shop after a visit to his friend Hobhouse, who 
lodged at Triphook’s, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Charles Lamb, and Professor Wilson, have lingered there to talk 
with the pleasant, garrulous old bookseller. Byron had lodgings 
at one t.ine above his shop. Of thirteen Brothers received within 
the walls of the Charterhouse in 1850, Brother Triphook was 
the last survivor. Thirty-four Brothers attended the funeral 
service in the chapel. 

ScarLeT Fever.—When scarlet fever appears in a_house, 
and when it is early recognised, its spread is prevented by a 
few self-evident precautions. The patient is sent td a room 
at the top of the house, and is visited or nursed only by those 
who have already passed through the disease. A large vessel of 
water is placed outside the door, to receive everything that has 
been used within before it is carried away. Isolation from 
people susceptible of the disease is maintained until recovery is 
complete, and then the room, clothing, bedding, and furniture 
are subjected to some complete process of disinfection. When 
all this is done the malady does not spread. Apparent exceptions 
would be due to some relaxation of the necessary care, or to the 
simultaneous infection of several members of the family, some 
of whom might still exhibit the disease earlier than others. 
Among the comparatively poor these precautions are manifestly 
impossible ;~and, in the present state of the dwellings of the 
labouring classes, scarlet fever can rarely be prevented from 
spreading. , 

Curious Errxct or Frost.—Saturday, January 11th, 1868, 
was one of the most singular days ever seen for extraordinary 
and —_ fluctuations in temperature. It seemed as if the 
atmosphere and the earth belonged to two different climates, 
between which the vicissitudes were so rapid that every two 
hours, from before noon to four hours after sunset, there were 
alternations of frost and thaw. Close to the earth it continued 


freezing, but the circumambient air, from within a few feet of- 


the surface, exhibited the successions of soft rain and biting 
cold. But I mention these curious atmospheric phenomena 
(which must be very rare) chiefly to describe the singular effects 
on vegetation. Say at two o’clock, every tree and high shrub 
in the garden were dripping with wet. At three o’clock every leaf 
was incrusted with ice. From holly, and broom, and laurestina, 
and others, the specimens were peeled or shaken off; but the 
laurel afforded the most remarkable fac-similes of every leaf in 





ice that can be imagined. The specimens were as perfect as if, 
by any process of art, the ice-leaf could have been substituted 
for the natural. Every dent and fibre was engraved as if it 
might be done on rock crystal. . The ice-leaf was readily 
separated by the hand, and broughtaway. ‘‘ Talk of Christmas. 
trees!”’ I remarked ; ‘‘if you could only remove from these the 
vegetable nucleus, and leave the tens of thousands of their distinct 
frozen substitutes in loco, you would have a far more beautiful 
and wonderful tree than ever the genius of jewellery or twelfth. 
night revels could dream;of.” The rain that fell on the ground 
was, like that on the foliage, converted into ice in less than three 
minutes ; and many will remember the strange condition of the 
streets and roads that evening and night.—w. J., Bushey Heath, 

NEw ZEALAND IN 1867.—It appears from the report of the 
Registrar-General which has just been published, that the 
population of New Zealand amounted to 228,668, according to 
the census taken in December, 1867, having increased no less 
than 46,510, or 27 per cent., since the latest preceding census 
in 1864. The number of immigrants was 11,126, being less 
than the number in any year since 1860, when it was 8,935, the 
numbers in the intervening years ranging from 15,000 to nearly 
45,000. The shipping entered and cleared at port in the 
colony amounted to 617,737 tons. Its imports were valued at 
£5,344,607, being a decrease of halfa million on the preceding 
year, but its exports had an increase of £120,000, having 
reached the highest value since the foundation of the colony, 
namely, £4,644,678. As might be expected, gold and wool 
together make up nearly the whole of this large sum, bein 
respectively valued at £2,700,000 and £1,580,000. The to 
value of gold exported in the last seven years is £14,000, 000, 
being an average annual export of £2,000,000, and even this 
large amount seems likely to be exceeded in future years, 
During the same septennial period the value of the wool 
exported amounted to more than £7,000,000, being at the rate 
of one million per year; and this, too, seems likely to be 
increased. The revenue of the colony was, in 1867, £1,864,155, 
being rather more than £9 per head of population, and the ex- 
penditure, including the many works of improvement now being 
carried out in the colony, was about £5,000,000. The liabilities 
of the colony amounted to rather less than four millions and 
a half, being of nearly the same amount as her exports. 

Dr. JEUNE, THE LATE BisHor oF PETERBOROUGH.—In the 
funeral sermon in Peterborough Cathedral, by the Rev. 8. Gedge, 
he says that the late Bishop Jeune, while receiving his last 
communion just before his death, evidently at the time suffering 
great bodily pain, interrupted the clergyman, saying in a firm, 
clear voice, and with solemn emphasis, nearly as follows ;— 
‘* Before I receive the Holy Communion I wish to make a brief 
statement. I die in full reliance on the perfect atonement 
made by our Lord Jesus upon the cross, I die in the unreserved 
belief of the inspiration of all the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testament. I die in the faith of the Church of England 
as taught by the Apostles, fathers, and Protestant reformers, 
and as set forth in her liturgy and articles. I pray God to pre- 
serve her on the one hand from neologianism, from ritualism 
and Romanism.on the other.” 

Rosinson Crusor.—There has been placed lately, on the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, a tablet to the memory of Alexander 
Selkirk, whose history is believed to have afforded Daniel Defoe 
the materials of his attractive story of Robinson Crusoe. The 
tablet is placed in a break in the high mountain ridge which 
rises from the bay at the northern part of the island. It is said 
that to that high pass Selkirk used daily to climb in the hope 
of seeing some friendly sail that might convey him from his 

solitude. The countrymen of Selkirk will be glad to 
know that naval officers at this distant period wish to show 
respect to his good name, The tablet is of iron, and the inscrip- 
tion runs as follows:—‘“‘In memory of Alexander Selkirk, 
mariner, a native of Largo, in the ——- of Fife, Scotland, 
who lived in this island in complete solitude for four years and 
four months. He was landed from the ‘Cinque Ports’ (galley) 
A.D. 1704, and was taken off in the ‘Duke’ (privateer) on 
12th February, 1709. He died Lieutenant of H.M.S. ‘Wey- 
mouth,’ A.D. 1723, aged 47 years. This tablet is erected near 
‘Selkirk’s Look Out’ by Commodore Powell, and the officers 
of H.M.S. ‘Topaze,’ a.p. 1868.” 
seeking for some one to do the lettering on the tablet, a man 
offered himself who rather claimed the job on the grounds that 
he had erected the tablet to the memory of ‘‘ Captain Cook,” at 
the Sandwich Islands. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR . THE | NEW org a 





A NEW TALE BY HESBA STRETTON, ENTITLED, © 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL; 
Or, The Days of the Cotton Famine, 





THE -MAN IN: POSSESSION. - By Mrs.: 


ProssEe, Author of “The Awdries and their Friends,’’ &c. 
_In Tuly. 


BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA: Bobby Peel, . 


‘the Aboriginal.—_The Ride round the Run.—The Night Ate 
tack.—A ‘River Adventure.—The Black Troopers.—On the 
Trail. 


FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. By. 


Howarp Hoptey, Author of “ On the Nile.” 


A “WALK IN SOUTH DEVON. - By the 


Rev. Hantry Jones, Author of ‘ The Regular Swiss Round,” 
“ Holiday Papers,” &ec. F . 
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. COUNTRY STROLLS. “By the Author of 


“The Harvest of a ‘Quiet Eye.”” 


_ AMERICAN | ‘SKETCHES. By an American 


Consul. University Life, Academies, Schools, Travelling, &c. 


POSTHUMOUS. PAPERS . OF ADMIRAL 


_FITZROY. + 


NIGHT SKY OF THE SOUTHERN HEMI 


SPHERE. A series ‘of Four Charts. By Epwix Donxn, 
of the Royal Observatory. 


SOCIAL SERMONS. 


By the Rev. Harry Jonzs. 


| CURIOSITIES OF OLD LONDON. By Joux “ 


Trups. 
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With Coloured Biunjentiowa 2 and, Aumerous Engrabings. 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR FHE NEW YEAR. 





THE SCRIPTURE GENEALOGIES. AND 
MODERN ETHNOLOGY. ed Professor Rawiinson, Author 
of ‘“The Five Great Monarchi 


THE - SEVEN ‘CHURCHES OF. ASIA : 


series of Papers by Rev. Dr. Tristzam, F.R.S. - With vue ° 
— by Epwarp Wuymrts, from original Photo- 


THE: "LANGUAGE OF OUR LORD AND 
HIS. APOSTLES.. By Rev. Dr. Rosrrrs. 

‘The proof that our-Lord spoke in Greek has given me a new 
sertsation in reading the and the language of Christ to 
his apostles has acquired an intensity of mea: which even 
the constant -recoHection of -the apostolic iapheeton does: not 
impart to it.’ "Letter of the late Isaac Taylor. . 


QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. ByMrs. 


ory Author of “The Artist’s - Son,” Many Years 


RIOHARD HUNNE: A Tale of the Time of 
aay VIII, .By the Author of ‘‘The Old Manor .House.’”’ 
With Dlustrations. 


WITHIN SEA.WALLS: or, How the ‘Dutch 
“Won Freedom.- By the late Miss WaLsuz. 


THE ‘PASTORATE ‘OF THE REV. JOHN 
“BARNET: Sascha Story. a sas ‘Roxsins. © 
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POPULAR INFIDELITY. By: B: H.. Gow. 
PER, late Hditor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature. 


SCENES FROM OHUROH. HISTORY. By 
Dr. Mzriz D’AvBrers. » a 


THE . INQUISITION. OF. CORDOVA; «and 
bt soe ee “By Rev. Dr. Rous, Author of 


THOUGHTS IN THE EVENING OF LIFE; 
from the Last Diary of a Scottish Lady. 


NATURAL HISTORY : ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE BIBLE. By Dr. Tazsream... 

SERMONS ON THE, LORD'S PRAYER. 
By Rev. F. Bourpi1zox. With Illuminated Frontispiece. 
SUNDAYS AT. OXFORD. By Rev. F: 

AxNoLp. 


SUNDAY SCENES: AND. SKETOHES : 
in tho City Beaday inthe tierra be ary, 


PAGES. com THE YOUNG, and: the usual 
ekss $n st anal bt 





Price of the “ Laliees Hour” ‘iad 3 Sunday at Home "Monty 6d. ; , Weakly 1d. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors,—All manuscripts should have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipé conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion; to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. é 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. OxorH Oases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 

Correspondents requiring single parts or numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITAL.—The writer of the article in the January Part was in error, and we 
fegret to find misled others, in describing what she saw on one Epiphany Sunday (January 6th, 1867), 
as an annual Twelfth-day festival open to the public. 
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RATES OF POSTAGE. 





The Monthly Parts of ‘The Leisure Hour” are now registered for transmission by Foreign 
Post at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words “REGISTERED FOR TRANSMIS- 
SION ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, 
as derived from the Official Postal Guide :— 

Rates of 
Name of Place, Via. Postage. 

Alewandria . - Southampton . + 1d. each. 

Australia ; . Southampton & Suez 1d. 

Austria. ‘ - France . ‘ » 4d. 

Baden . P - France . ‘ ° 

Bavaria . France é 

Belgium . Direct packet . 

Bermuda = . Halifax or St. Thomas 

Brazil . . Southampton . 


Rates of 
Name of Place. Via, Postage. 
Italy (except Papai States) ‘ P 2 
Jamaica ie Southampton . : 
Japan . ‘ Southn. or U.S. A. 
Malta . ‘ Southampton . 
Mexico . ‘ Southampton . 
Natal . ‘ - Devonport . . 
New Brunswick Halifax ©. ° : 
Newfoundland 








British Columbia . - New York 
Cairo : . Southampton . 
Canada . . P Canadian packet 
Cape Coast Castle . 
Cape of Good Hope 
Ceylon . . . 
China . ° . 
Denmark . ‘ 
gypt . ‘ ; . Southampton 
France and Algeria ‘ ; ° 
Gibraltar. . Southampton 
Greece - French Packet 


- Devonport . 

Southampton . 
. Southampton . 
- Belgium. . 


“ete @ © © © * @ 


New South Wales . 
New Zealand P 
Nova Scotia . ° 
Saxony . ‘ ° 
Sierra Leone . ‘ 
Spain , ° 
Suez . . 
Sweden . é 
Switzerland ’ 
Tasmania é 
Turkey . ‘ 
United States . 


. France 


. Southampton & Suez 


Southampton & Si.ez 
Halifax . : 


- Belgium . , : 


. . . 


Southampton ; ; 
Hull A P . 


. France . 


Southampton & Suez 


. French packet 


Vancowver’s Island : New York 


Holland ‘ - Belgium. ‘ ° 
- West Indies (British) . ° é ° 


Hong Kong - Southn. or U.S. A, 
India . . - Southampton . 


* Additional to pay on delivery.—The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a 
Post-office. It should be observed that the Monthly Parts only are registered,-and that they must be posted within fourteen days after 





date of publication. 


In case of any difficulty arising with local Post-offices, it is recommended that a statement of the facts be for- 


warded to the Secretary of the General Post-office, London. Orders for the transmission abroad of “The Leisure Hour,’ direct from 
the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 
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Each containing 288 pages. 


1, REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, 

2. SHEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, 

3. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 

4 A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES, including THE 
FOUNDLING OF THE FENS, 

6. CEDAR CREEK; A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, 

6. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 

7, BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TALES OF THE 
GERMAN FATHERLAND, 





Engravings. 


“LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY.” 


2s. in cloth boards. 


8. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 
9. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By Rev. Jouw 
Srovexrton, 

10. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES, By Mrs. Prossza, 
ll. THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales of Domestic Life, 
12, FRANK LAYTON. An-Australian Story. 

18. FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village Tales. 

14, ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT, 


*,* The above may be had in Neat Covers, price 18, 
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